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MORE HONEY. 





BETTER PRICES. | 





WE HAVE TOLD YOU SOME THINGS 


——ABOUT THE—— 


DANZENBAKER HIVE 


FOR COMB HONEY. 














NOW SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY. 











MORE 


HONEY, 


MORE 
HONEY 
AND 
BETTER 
PRICES, 


UNION BRIDGE, Mp, Feb. 9, 1904. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Gentlemen:—I saw in a recent issue of your paper 
that you havea department called “Reports Encourag- 
ing.” I shall send you my report. 

I use the Danzenbaker hiv and will give you report 
of the same, as the few dovetailed hives that I use do 
not compare atall withthe Danzenbaker. One colony 
gave me over one hundred pounds No. 1 white honey 
and the rest averaged about sixty, with an increase by 
natural swarming of one hundred percent. A friend 
of mine who uses all sorts and kinds of hives in his 
apiary succeeded in making scarcely enough honey to 
pay for the foundation used in the sections. This was 
about two miles from my apiary. Long live the Dan- 
zenbaker hive ! . It is just the thing for this locality. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. HOLLOPETER. 


MALLET CREEK, O., Sept. 25, T902. 

I have now 250 colonies of bees, of which 170 are in 
the Danzenbaker hives, and shall have all my bees in 
Danzenbaker hives next spring. During this past poor 
season, 30 or 40 of the colonies in the Danzenbaker 
hives gave over 100 Ibs. surplus, On the average I get 
more than double the amount of honey from these 
colonies that I do from those in the old chaff hives. 
With a 7-1nch telescopic cover, the Danzenbaker hive 
winters the bees better than the chaff hives. 

VERNON BURT. 


I have used both square and tall sections in all my 
apiaries five years, and know from practical experi- 
ence that it will pay to discard the 4% sections, and 
use only 4x5 sections, and the Danzenbaker hive with 
the fence separator. They have made enough more 
this season in the same yard to pay for the hives. I 
have made more money this season per hive than I 
have any previous year in my 15 years of bee-keeping. 
Fifteen of my strongest Danzenbaker hives made me 
atonof honey. When it comes to sales I get more 
for the 4x5 sections, and have no work in cleaning 
them. Ishipthem as I take them from the super. 
This is not the case with the 4% section. I make 
honey to sell, and anything that sells the best, and for 
the most money. is what I want out of the bee- 
business. S. D. MATTHEWS. 

In Gleanings, p. 931, Dec. 15, 1899. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, N. J., Oct, 6, 1897. 

I have run my hives largely with the Danzenbaker 
sections this year, and shall increase my facilities for 
the Danzenbaker output next year. I sold all my 
fancy clover in Danzenbaker sections, glazed, to two 
fancy grocers in New York, at 20 cts. a section; were 
retailed at 25 cts. each. My4¥ sections, unglazed, sold 
to grocers at 12% to 13 cts., retailing 16 cts. I fur- 
nished cartons with the 4%, which cost nearly as 
much as glass. B. F. ONDERDONK. 








BETTER 
PRICES 
FOR 

DANZY. 
HONEY, 


A RECENT 
ORDER. 


64-PAGE 
BOOK. 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


ROCK VALLEY, N. Y,, Feb. 22. 190 

My bees gathered no surplus after July i, *T had 
only 1200 Ibs., but I obtained a fanc price—15% for 
““Fancy’’ and No. 1 white, and 14% for No. 2 here at 
my station for all the Danzenbaker 4x5 plain sections 
used on your hives, while I got only 14 and 13 cts, per 
1b. for the 4x4 square sections, and I consider that 
much difference is worth looking after—don’t you? 
The Danzenbaker hives doubled up, two brood-cham- 
bers, are in fine condition, even better than my double- 
walled hives. I intend to build a bee-cellar and work 
off my double-walled hives as fast as I can, and get 
the Danzenbaker hives. Very truly yours, 

J. 1. HAIcut. 

_ It is not claimed that so large an advance in price as 
is mentioned above can usually be obtainea der Sener 
in Danzenbaker sections, but because it is more uni- 
formly fancy grade, and of general better appearance 
it commands the highest prices and a more ready sale 
in a dull market than ordinary honey. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. : 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. rel 
ear Sirs:- Please ship to me as soon as convenient: 
500 Danzy. AD64M hives. Yours, ‘ 
- “i WALTER S. POUDER. 
(This is in addition to all other orders.) 


Mr. Danzenbaker's little book, ‘‘Facts About Bees,” 
containing 70 pages, giving full particulars regarding 
this hive and system, is indeed full of facts. If one 
follows the directions clear through, he is sure to pro- 
duce a strictly first-class article of comb honey, pro- 
viding of course there isany honey to be had. This 


yg little book will be sent free to all who apply 








_ Bee-keepers are raising honey for the money there 
is in it, or for the pleasure they get out of it. It is 
conceded by all who have tried this system that it is 
highly profitable. Reading over letters from the 
users of this hive who tell of securing large crops of 
honey almost free from propolis makes us think that 
the bee-keeper who is in the business for pleasure 
would be highly gratified with the hive also. What is 
more satisfying than to take off well-filled supers of 
snow-white sections free from the propolis that is 
so often found on sections in cases that are poorly 
aamvenes and adapted forthe production of a fancy 


The great popularity of the Danzenbaker hive has 
brought the shallow brood-frame and the tall plain 
sectionsinto prominence. It must be remembered 
that no other hive contains the essential features of 
the Danzenbaker. The success of this system depends 
on having everything just right, so you should place 
your order for the Danzenbaker hive with our main 
office, or any of our branches or regular agents. 























BRANCHES: 








THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 


Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILI,., 144 East Erie St. | SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.| San Antonio, T 38 W yt 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. , Tex., 438 W. Houst¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,10 Vine St.| HAVANA CUBA, San Ignacio. 


(See list of JobBing Agents in American Bee Journal, Jan. 7, page 2.) 


BRANCHES: 


| Washington, D. C., 1200 Md. Av.,S.W 
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Editorial Comments 











A Plunger in Bee-Keeping. 

Henry E. Horn reports in the American Bee-keeper that a Cali- 
fornia millionaire has been buying up apiaries wholesale in Southern 
California for the last six months, and now owns 12,000 colonies, 
scattered over six counties. Mr. Horn grimly observes, ‘‘ He will 
probably not borrow any trouble from anybody for some time to 


come.”’ 





Drones in Worker-Cells. 


The fact that one or more drones have been found reared in 
worker-cells by queenless bees to which eggs in worker-cells had been 
given, has been adduced as proof that the workers decide the sex, and 
can produce at will from the same egg either a worker, queen, or 
drone. But every observing bee-keeper of experience must have 
noticed in a comb of sealed worker-brood an occasional cell with 
raised capping, showing that it contains a drone, and this, too, ata 
time when drones are not desired. Especially is this the case with a 
queen growing old, the numbers of such cells increasing with the age 
of the queen until she becomes a drone-layer pure and simple. 





Honey-Thief Caught, Convicted, and Sentenced. 


We have received the following from Mr. F. D. Lowe, of Kern 
o., Calf., which is self-explanatory : 


EpITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 

A duplicate of the clipping herewith inclosed and the following 
letter have been mailed to Gleanings for publication, and I trust that 
it may be a lesson to all would-be honey-thieves. 


Yours truly, F. D. Lowe. 


The letter referred to reads as follows: 


EpITOR GLEANINGS:—The clipping herewith inclosed gives the 
full result of the trial of a honey-thief which | am pleased to send you 
as per your request. 

I also desire to state to the Board of Directors of the National Bee- 
epers’ Association—of which I am a member, and to whom I 

ed for assistance in the prosecution of this case, and the same 
g refused—I challenge the records of the said Association to refer 
to just one case of thieving that was more deserving of prosecution 
the case of burglary by B. F. Hoy, whostands convicted. A man 
who has terrorized this community for years; a man who was feared, 
and that dared not be prosecuted by his victims, has at last met the 
)f justice at my own personal expense. 
le was sentenced by Judge Bennett, May 7, to 10 years in Folsom 
entiary. Yours respectfully, 
F. D. Lowe. 
e give herewith a few of the paragraphs of the clipping men- 
in the above, which appeared in the Daily Californian, dated 
1904: 


HOY IS CONVICTED—WESLEY PLEADS GUILTY. 


 t 


fore Judge Bennett this afternoon Leonard G. Wesley, nephew 
Hoy, who was yesterday convicted of burglary, plead guilt; 
rlary, and was sentenced to serve one year in San Quentin 
There was an affecting scene in the court room when the 
an, 23 years old, led astray by his relative, appeared before the 
ustice to receive the sentence of the law. His faithful young 





wife and his baby were by his side, the child nestling in her father’s 
arms and the young wife sobbing by his side. District attorney Laird 
and Special Counsel Charles N. Sears joined with the prisoner’s coun- 
sel in asking the court to show leniency to him. 

Wesley was the companion of Hoy in his raid on the farmers of 
Rosedale, that endedin the elder’s conviction yesterday. He came 
here some two years ago, and through his relationship to Hoy fell un- 
der his influence. 

F. D. Lowe, the complaining witness, was called to the stand, and 
told the story of thecrimein a few words, and Judge Bennett an- 
nounced that he would consider the crime as burglary in the second 
degree. 

While the attorneys were speaking Wesley broke down, and 
burying his face in his hands, sobbed. His baby toddled to his side 
and clung to him, as though even to her mind there was something 
wrong. 

Judge Bennett then ordered the prisener to stand up. He did so, 
and the court asked him if he would promise to amend his life and do 
right for the future, and he replied that he would. The sentence of 
one year, the lowest penalty allowed by the law, was imposed, and he 
was led away to jail while court adjourned. 

The conviction of Hoy is regarded asa victory for the law and its 
supremacy. He has been accused of misdeeds several times before, 
but never convicted of any crime. When he was arrested with the 
property stolen from Mr. Lowe on his ranch, prompt action was taken 
by the robbed man. He personally pursued the marauders into the 
mountains, and with Deputy Sheriff Johnston he tracked them to 
their ranch, recovered the goods, and gathered evidence to convict 
them of the crime. He also employed special counsel for the people at 
his own expense, and must have spent much more than the value of 
the stolen property. 


We think Mr. Lowe is to be congratulated on the outcome of his 
effort to put an end to honey-thieving in his locality. Of course, we 
do not know on what ground the Board of Directors of the National 
Association declined to aid Mr. Lowe, but we suppose they hada 
good reason for refusing. 





Radium for Foul Brood. 


Radium has proved itself efficient in the destruction of various 
microbes, and D. M. M., in the British Bee Journal, expresses the hope 
that as time moves on, improvements may be made and the material 
so cheapened that radium may come to the aid of the bee-keeper in 
his struggle with foul brood. 





Phacelia Tanacetifolia, 


As the resuit of a large number of observations collected, the 
Praktischer Wegweiser reports that the overwhelming evidence shows 
phacelia to be a honey-plant of the highest value, but views conflict as 
to its value for forage. 





** Who is Mrs. Berthe ?’’ Answered. 


We have received the following reply to our question as to who 
Mrs. Berthe is, who hus been appointed superintendent of the api- 
arian department of the St. Louis Exposition. Our good friend, Mr. 
H. G. Acklin, of Ramsey Co., Minn., writes thus: 


EpitoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: 

** Who is Mrs. Berthe?’’ was the first thing my eyes caught on 
opening the American Bee Journal of May 5. 

Friend York, I have for several years been at you to visit the bee- 
keepers of Minnesota, and should you do so, it will be your pleasure 
to meet some of the nicest people in the world, and Mrs. Fannie N. 
Berthe is one of them. For several years we have had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, and she is a lady worthy of the position she now 
holds. She isa practical bee-keeper, and has always taken an active 
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part in the good work the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is doing, and now is working hand in hand with the Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association for the good of all Minnesota bee-keepers, 
and I believe she will do so for all bee-keepers who wish to make an 
exhibit at St. Louis. 

Last winter I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Berthe and their 
son, about 20 years old, and the house is not one-sided, I can assure 
you. 

If you think no one in Minnesota is worthy of such a position, 
just make us a visit and you will be agreeably disappointed. Minnesota 
is full of good people, and the bee-keepers have their share of them. 
Mingle with us, and you will find out. H. G. ACKLIN. 

One usually learns by asking questions. We could not find Mrs. 
Berthe’s name in the list of members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, neither among the subscribers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. So we concluded that she couldn’t be a very prominent bee- 
keeper, especially as we did not remember hearing of her during the 
last 20 years. Of course, there are thousands of excellent bee-keepers 
that we do not know, but we submit that any one who has not taken 
enough interest in bee-keeping to have been for years a member of its 
National organization, nor to be found on the list of readers of the 
oldest and only weekly bee-paper in America—well, does any one 
wonder that we had to ask, ‘‘ Who is Mrs. Berthe?”’ 


We know very well that Minnesota has many prominent bee-keep- 
ers, and Mr. Acklin is one of them. Had heor some other leading 
Minnesota bee-keeper been appointed to the apiarian position at St. 
Louis, we would have had no occasion for surprise. Mr. Acklin has 
also attended some of the meetings of the National Association, his 
good wife even appearing on its program. But we have attended 
every meeting during the last ten years, and never had the pleasure of 
seeing Mrs. Berthe there. 

For ought we know, Mrs. Berthe may possess every qualification 
for filling very successfully the position to which she has been ap- 
pointed, but we should suppose that such appointment would be made 
from among persons who had won at least a little national distinction 
in the industry they are called on to represent. Surely, among the 
Board of Directors of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association are men 
that have even made sacrifices for the good of bee-keeping, and are 
deserving of recognition therefor. 

We trust the reader will understand that there is not the least 
personal feeling in this matter on our part, only we must confess to 
not a little surprise when we learned that some one had been appointed 
superintendent of the apiarian department of the great St. Louis Ex- 
position who was not known outside of her own State! 


While it is true that Mr. Acklin has kindly urged us to visit the 
bee-keepers of Minnesota, it was always, we believe, at a time when 
our Chicago-Northwestern convention was in session, and as president 
of it we could not very well be absent. We should very much like to 
meet the Minnesota bee-keepers some time, including Mrs. Berthe, for 
the American Bee Journal being the only bee-paper that pays espe- 
cial attention to women bee-keepers, naturally we would have a warm 
spot in our heart for them. Nevertheless, we feel justified in feeling 
that a more prominent and better-known bee-keeper should have been 
honored with the appointment referred to, whether that person be a 
lady or a gentleman. 

Now, after speaking thus freely, and we trust kindly, we wish to 
assure Mrs. Berthe that if there is anything the old American Bee 
Journal can do to help make her work a success, all she needs to do is 
to call on us, and any assistance we can render will be cheerfully 
given. We want to see hersucceed in her position, and show to the 
visiting world what American bee-keeping means, and what it is to be. 


LATER.—Since the foregoing was written, we have received the 
following from the St. Louis World’s Fair, which explains itself: 


Sr. Louis, U. 8. A., May 10, 1904. 
Ep1ItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 

Dear Sir:—Noting your editorial inquiry as to the identity of 
Mrs. F. N. Berthe, who is in charge of the Bee-Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, I beg to say that Mrs. Berthe comes from , Minn., where 
she has a small apiary which has been very successful. She has been 
engaged in the culture of bees for 20 years, and has devoted her time 
to the importation and improvement of bees and the management of 
apiaries. 

Mrs. Berthe has been superintendent of the honey and bee depart- 
ment at Winona fairs for the last five years. Sheis a thoroughly 
practical bee-culturist, and was selected for the superintendency of 
the exhibit after the careful consideration of available names. 

Very truly yours, MARK BENNITT, 
Manager General Press Bureau. 


The above is quite satisfactory to us, now that it is known that 
Mrs. Berthe was appointed *‘ after the careful consideration of avail- 
able names.’’ Success to Mrs. Berthe. ° 








Miscellaneous Items 











as 


Messrs. Henry Alley and F. Danzenbaker have recept), 
been married. Our congratulations to both of them and theirs. 


Have You Bees for Sale ?—There seems to be a good de. 
mand for bees this spring. If any of our readers have bees for sale. 
we would suggest offering them at once in the American Bee Journal. 
Our advertising rates are very reasonable, and we will be pleased to 
send them on application. 


se SeGaaae 
‘“*The Honey-Bee : Its Natural History, Anatomy, and Physi. 
ology,’’ by Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, of England. We have received , 
beautiful souvenir edition of this work from its able author. It js 


printed on enameled paper, and bound in red leather with gold letters 
and design. In appearance it is a beautiful work of the printers’ ang 
book-binders’ art; and as to contents—well, it needs no further ree. 
ommendation than simply the author’s name. He has our thanks for 
the book, which we shall prize. 
Seeeeaaee 

H. C. Morehouse, of Boulder Co., Colo., writes that with the 
assistance of an 18-year-old boy, he expects to manage 600 colonies of 
bees for comb honey, located in 8 apiaries, without any additional! 
help except for casing honey. He thinks this will keep him out of 
mischief for the next four months. Quite likely. But ashe is re. 
lieved of the work of getting out the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal! 
(having recently sold it to Mr. P. F. Adelsbach, of California, pub. 
lisher of the Pacific States Bee Journal), he will have more time to 
devote to his bees. Mr. Morehouse says that Mr. Adelsbach has a 
nice lot of readers in his combined list, and being located in a field that 
he believes needs and will support a bee-paper of its own, he will be 
supprised if Mr. A. does not make it a success. Evidently he (Mr 
A.) has the opportunity, and will doubtless make the most of it. 


Hon. E. Whitcomb, of Saline Co., Nebr., surprised us witha 
call last week. He had been visiting about a month in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and was on his return journey. Mr. Whitcomb isa 
member of the Board of Directors of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. He is the bee-keeper who so gloriously “ got religion,” as 
the result of a revival meeting in his home town last August, that he 
was thoroughly cleaned upon the use of tobacco, profanity, etc., 
and now teaches an adult Bible class of 35 in the Methodist Sunday- 
school. There isno doubt about it. Mr. Whitcomb got the genuine 
article—‘‘ pure and undefiled ’’—and says he is now trying to make up 
for over 50 years of wasted life. As he was a noble and brave soldier 
in the ranks during the Civil War, so he is equally valiant and coura- 
geous serving under the conquering banner of the King of Kings. 


Gen. D. L. Adair, of Kentucky, died of heart failure at the 
age of over 80 years, on April 19. He was theinventor of the Adair 
bee-hive. In referring to him, and his interest in matters apiarian, 
Mr. A. I. Root had this in Gleanings for May 1: 


I shall have to explain to our younger readers that Gen. Adair 

was at one time, some 30 years ago or more, one of the brightest and 
most valued writers for the American Bee Journal. It was he who 
gave us the Adair frame; and Adair and Gallup together gave us 
what was called the “ Long-ideal hive.’”’ If I am correct, it was Mr. 
Adair himself who first suggested that, instead of making the hive 
two or three stories high, we simply lengthen it out like a watering- 
trough, adding surplus combs to the back end opposite the entrance 
as fast as they were needed, according to the growth of the colony and 
the amount of honey coming in. Just now I recall only one apiary 
that is managed in this way. Our friend, O. O. Poppleton, of Florida, 
still uses this arrangement very successfully. He claims he gets just 
as much or more honey, and he also obviates the necessity of lifting 
off an upper story, which his strength will not permit him to do. (en. 
Adair was a vigorous writer, and I believe he was a successfu! !vee- 
keeper. 
During the time he was actively engaged in apiculture, and writ- 
ing for the journals, he did much to stir up an interest in apicu!ture, 
and to turn deep thinkers and experimenters into channels that : t 
not otherwise have been explored. 

About 30 years ago I had a chromo made of a hexagonal apiary, 
each hive being shaded by a grape-vine. At that time 1 planreda 
standard extractor, a standard hive, anda standard frame. My :‘20- 
dard frame at that date was the Adair 111/x133¢; and the stan ‘ard 
hive was made long enough to hold 20 frames one story high, the e2- 
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ngat oneend. At that time I endeavored to get the bee- 
the world united on a standard frame, and suggested the 
ensions. Very soon I found out, however, I had made 
There were not only more frames of the Langstroth 
sin common use than any other, but the majority of the 
rs preferred the Langstroth size to any other; and, if I am 
ken, the same has held good during all the 30 or more years 


ther of the veteran bee-keepers and writers has been called to 
ing home—avother reminder to those of us who are getting 
well along in years, that our stay in this world is coming toa close. 
ace to the ashes of Bro. Adair. 


s‘Seeeeaee 


in Apiary of M. R. Kuehne appears on the first page. He 
wrote us as follows when sending the picture: 


s picture represents my home apiary of 200 colonies of bees, 
ited just outside of the city limits. One-half of the bees are run 
nb honey, and the other half for extracted. 


lhe house in the picture is the extracting-house, and contains one 
4-frame Cowan extractor with 12-inch pockets, so I can extract 8 half- 
»th frames, as I use quite a number of Ideal supers for the brood- 
amber, and find they give better results than the full-size Lang- 
stroth frames, especially for comb honey production and other neces- 
sary manipulations. 


The storage-tank can not be seen in the picture, as it is directly 
under the house. 


The man in the picture is my oldest son, ‘‘ John,’’ who has charge 
of this apiary, while I attend to anotherapiary of 100 colonies 23 miles 
.way, in San Bernardino County, at which place I also run, in addi- 

mto mine,another apiary of 125 colonies, belonging to another 

an. This keeps us pretty busy during the honey season, and it is no 

hild’s play for a man of 60 years, but asI dearly love the work with 
the bees I find it no great hardship. 

I commenced bee-keeping in California 7 years ago, with 5 colo- 
Q f bees, and poor health. To-day I am in perfect health, and 

ave two good apiaries, and make a fair living out of bee-keeping. 
M. R. KUEHBNE. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Kuehne at the Los Angeles 
convention. He evidently proved by his physica’ appearance what 
bee-keeping and a California climate will do for a man who takes 
good doses of both. 

Mr. W. A. Pryal’s ** Daisy ’’ Houie is shown on the first 
page of this issue. In referring to the picture in a letter, Mr. Pryal 
writes thus: 

The house is an old rambling cottage of ten rooms or so. But the 
photograph was not taken on account of the beauty of the shanty, but 

n account of—did I hear you say weeds in the foreground? Slow 


there, my boy! They are not weeds; they are what are called mar- 
guerites or daisies. 


The tree with the large trunk isa red-gum (eucalyptus). The 
branch hiding the roof on the right is that of an almond. A Lamarque 
rose clings to acorner of the house, while two kinds of Lady 
Janks roses cover the porch. Palms and other trees fill up the re- 
mainder of the vegetable portion of the picture. But, say, did you 
ever see such daisies? No slang intended. W. A. PRYAL. 

No wonder Mr. Pryal is such ‘‘a daisy’ himself, when we see how 
he has lived among the daisies so long. 

But what a charming spot that old home must be! And what 
tender memories must be entwined among those roses, the eucalyptus, 
palms, and—yes, daisies. Could one imagine a more appropriate 
place where could be applied the words, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home?”’ 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (34%x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes”’ and “‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we have used it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


—~ ~ 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 

rerman friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
, ican Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
a. orders to this office. 





Contributed Articles 








Do Queens Mate More Than Once? 


BY DR. Ce C. MILLER. 


R. P. H. HARBECK desires to hear from myself and 
M others as to the possibility of a queen mating more 
than once. My personal testimony in the case can 
only be negative. In all thé years of my bee-keeping I 
never saw a case in which I could be sure that a queen 
mated more than once. But it will hardly do to be too dog- 
matic and say that because we have never seen a thing it is 
impossible that any one else could have seenit. Of the 
thousand of queens I have had fertilized, I have seen very 
few return from the bridal trip, and in no case could I be 
positive that a second excursion was not made. 

There have been mentioned in the European bee-jour- 
nals some cases in which a second mating was said to have 
occurred, and it so happens that in the last number of 
Gleanings, page 385, comes a case exactly in point, where 
no less authority than Prof. Frank Benton gives minute 
particulars as to two cases in which a second mating took 
place, in which he is absolutely positive that there could be 
no mistake. 

After all, why should such a thing be considered so very 
strange? Isitnot the usual thing in the whole animal 
world that mating occurs more than once? Why should 
bees be an exception ? 

I am a little surprised to find some of Mr. Harbeck’s ob- 
servations so much at variance with the observations of 
others. He speaks of the meeting of the queen and drone 
as if it were a thing he had witnessed a number of times. 
That bespeaks very long familiarity with bees on the part 
of Mr. Harbeck, for it is not likely that one bee-keeper in a 
thousand ever saw a case of the actual meeting of queen 
and drone, to say nothing ofa number of cases. One ex- 
pects, therefore, great familiarity with the habits of bees in 
other respects, and yet the behavior of Mr. Harbeck’s bees 
seem different from the behavior of bees in common. It is 
possible that he has not been as careful in his observations 
as he might have been. 

He says: ‘‘ When a prime swarm issues there are two 
or three queens ready to come out. While itis not always 
the case, it often happens.’’ As a rule, no young queen is 
ready to leave her cell until several day after the issuing 
of the prime swarm. Stress of weather may cause delay, 
but the case would be very rare in which swarming would 
be delayed until the emergence of the first young queen. 

Then Mr. Harbeck speaks of the young queen flying 
out on her bridal excursion as soon as the old queen leaves, 
another queen emerging, and this latter queen killing the 
first one on her return. If he will observe a little more 
closely he will probably find that his bees do just as other 
bees, that the young queen gives nothought to her nuptial 
flight till all rivals are out of the way, either in or out of 
the cell, and that the dead young queens he finds in front of 
the hive will not be found with marks of impregnation. 

McHenry Co., Ill. 
% 


Indoor and Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Do you think the winters are too long in this part of the country 
where the ground freezes the first half of November and does not thaw 
out until the first half or middle of April, although the flowers do not 
begin to bloom until May? Of course, the temperature is quite severe 
in the middle of the winter, but that will not cut any figure if bees are 
kept in a cellar, or other proper place.—J. Epwarp BLAKE, Becker 
Co., Minn. 

Fora number of years I have contended that we are 
here on the north limit of safe outdoor wintering. When 
the winters are mild the cellar-wintering in our section is 
unsatisfactory, owing to the inability to keep a cellar cool 
enough for the bees to remain quiet. In addition to this 


difficulty, the warm winters produce too much moisture, the 
cellar becomes damp and the bees suffer, the combs that are 
not covered by them become moldy. Butir the North, 
where the above inquirer is located, there is no such trouble. 





When the cold weather begins, it is rarely interrupted by a 
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thaw. ‘The bees that are put in the cellarcan easily be kept 
quiet and content by regulating the temperature with more 
or less ventilation, as the occasion may require. When the 
thaw comes, and the bees are put out, there is but little dan- 
ger of a change for the worse, and they usually go to breed- 
ing without interruption. SolI have advised all living in 
the North to practice cellar-wintering. Here, if we could 
know beforehand whether the winter will be warm or cold, 
there would be but little trouble, and the bees would do well 
almost invariably, by being put in the cellar during cold 
winters and left out-of-doors in warm ones. 


The past winter has given a very good lesson for all 
those who are willing to learn and heed the teachings of 
practical experience. 


In many spots bee-keepers have lost heavily in outdoor 
wintering, while their neighbors wintered their bees safely. 


The danger in wintering out-of-doors can be laid to 
three or four causes. As a matter of course we all know 
that it is necessary to havestrong colonies. This is the A B 
C of the art, and the first thing that a beginner should be 
taught. Better go through the winter with 10 strong colo- 
nies than with 20 weak ones. 


The quality of the honey is the next requirement. In 
Europe, as well as here, it is now universally recognized 
that the bees must have good, mature, heavy honey. Fruit- 
juices, honey-dew, dark honey of all sorts, are injurious be- 
cause they contain many foreign substances which load the 
intestines of the bees and compel them to leave the cluster 
in order to discharge the contents of theirabdomens, during 
cold days. An occasional bright and warm day, during 
which the beescan have a few hours of flight, relieves 
them; but a colony is certainly better off with good honey 
during a six weeks’ confinement than it would be witha 
low grade of food during a three weeks’ stay in the hive. 


Warm and dry quarters are indispensable. If the hive 
is very populous, the bees will stand an extraordinary 
amount of cold, and will come out with but little loss, but 
the high polar winds of our plains are injurious, because 
they penetrate into the crevices or the entrance and reach 
the edge of the cluster, and a cold, still temperature is pref- 
erable to a windy exposure. Dryness is needed, and more 
important than many imagine. That is why so many of us 
use absorbents in the upper story—chaff, forest leaves, saw- 
dust, woolen rags, etc. These materials do not allow any 
of the heat to pass off, but absorb the moisture and prevent 
it from condensing over the combs and forming frost, which 
in damp days will thaw and wet the bees. The damage done 
by an excess of moisture is rare, but I have seen dozens of 
colonies destroyed by it in very severe winters. 


We used to keep an impervious enamel cloth over the 
top of the combs during the winter, as we do in summer, 
but during one winter we lost a large number of colonies, 
andin nearly every case the bees were literally drenched 
by the moisture that had been produced by condensation 
and subsequent thaw. The colonies that came out safely 
were those in which the enamel cloth was imperfect—had 
been gnawed by the bees so as to allow the moist air to dis- 
charge its moisture into the warm covers of chaff or leaves 
placed over the cluster. In every case where the cloth had 
remained impervious to the moisture the bees had suffered, 
while in almost every case where the moisture had been 
able to pass up into the upper story the hive was ina 
healthy condition at the end of the cold weather. So, since 
that time we have made it a practice to remove the imper- 
vious ceiling and replace it by straw, or wool, or leaves. In 
the winter just past I have been informed of several cases 
of failure, where the bees had been destroyed by too great a 
condensation, which, in thawing during the first milder 
weather, had dampened the combs so that the bees had died. 


It is also very important that a large portion of the 
winter’s supply of honey be within reach of the bees, just 
above the cluster. When the weather is very cold, and the 
bees are not within reach of a sufficient amount of food just 
above them, they may starve even with honey on the same 
comb, but too much to the side. This is one very clear 
defect of the shallow hives. The colony which has depth 
of combs instead of width willhavea greater amount of 
stores over the cluster, and will live through, while the col- 
ony in shallow combs will die-with plenty of stores in other 
parts of the hive. I believe this accident has happened this 
winter to most of those who have lost bees. The honey was 
good, the colonies were strong, but, the wiuter having been 
severe, the consumption was greater than usual, and many 
good colonies have died with honey in their combs, but out 
of their reach. Hancogk Co., IIl. 
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Are Queens Mated More Than Once? 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


N page 317, P. H. Harbeck asks the question: Are « ueen, 
fertilized more than once? He further says that under 
no conditions can a queen be mated more thanonce. |; 

seems that he regards mating and fertilizing as one ang 
the same thing. While mating is one thing, fertilizatio, 
is entirely another. A queen may be mated and not become 
fertile as a result. He also calls attention to a case of twice 
mating reported last year, by a bee-keeper, and guesses a 
what happened instead of twice mating. Please permit me 
to state that I am that bee-keeper. And let me assure hin 
that he has it entirely different from what the situation 
really was. 

The queen in question was reared by a large nucleus 
which was entirely without the means of rearing more thay 
one queen, and I gave them a finished Italian queen-cel|, 
from which the queen emerged inside of a week after it had 
been inserted, or they never could have reared a queen. She 
was the largest queen I ever saw, and one of the most bea- 
tiful. On the seventh day after hatching, at about 3 p.m, 
I sat down near the entrance of the hive, and in a short 
time saw her leave the hive, and on her return she bore 
white fragments of the genital orrans of the drone. The 
next afternoon I was trapping and cestroyed a lot of drones 
as they came out of this hive, there being more than] 
wanted, the queen, as I supposed, being fertilized. In a 
short time this same queen flew down upon the alighting- 
board as on the day before, and bearing the same evidences 
of having been mated that she did on the previous day. 

I had read the works of Mr. Langstroth, Quinby, King, 
Cook, Miller and Root, and had been one of the first readers 
of the American Bee Journal. I bought my first Italian 
queen from Mr. Langstroth in 1864,and began rearing 
queens in Indiana that year, and sold many queens between 
that date and 1873, when I left Indiana; and in all my reaé- 
ing and experience I had never had an intimation that a 
queen had ever been known to mate more than one time. 
This case was a new one to me, and I reported it to Dr. Mil- 
ler, he having an extensive experience. He stated that he 
had never known a case of the kind in thiscountry, but that 
he had heard of cases in the old world, but said this case 
was interesting on account of its rarity. He reported it 
through the American Bee Journal, but omitted my name. 

This queen might have proved to be fertile had she 
left the hive but once, but that the same cause that prompted 
her to make her first bridal trip, doubtless led her to make 
the second. Asall agree, I think that a queen never leaves 
the hive excepting for two purposes—the one to meet the 
drones, and the other in company with a swarm; but all! 
have got out of this discovery is, that I will not in the 
future destroy drones until after a queen begins to lay eggs. 
More than one mating may be of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally known. Rice Co., Kan. 















































Convention Proceedings 











The Elgin County, Ont., Convention. 


The Elgin Co., Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association met 10 
annual session at St. Thomas, April 30. Among those 
present were, R. F. Holtermann, W. J. Craig, F. A. Gem 
mill, R. H. Smith, W. J. Robb, Morley Pettit, Alex. Mc 
Lellan, Wallace Smith, Wm. Gibbs, James McFarlane, Wm. 
Martin, and Messrs. Glenn and McKenny. 

After the reading of the minutes by Secretary Robb, 
the members present reported their successes and failures 
in wintering bees. Losses owing to the severe winter have 
been generally heavy, but clover is reported to be in ‘ait 
condition. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In his opening address, Pres. Morley Pettit said : 
‘‘We meet to relate our experiences and help ©” 
another solve the difficult problems of our professio0. 
Dependent as it is upon soil and climate conditions, a+ 4r¢ 
all industries, directly or indirectly, our business is @ pre 
carious one, and requires close attention and c: 
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the t. The winter season, whose close we hope to see 
50 as been very trying on the insects in which we are 
pa - slarly interested. For nearly five months they had 
nc -ht, and during that time there was an unusual 
am: t of cold, stormy weather, zero and below. At the 
present time the spring is fully a month later than usual. 
Comparatively speaking, little breeding is being done in 


the hives, and from the present outlook the colonies can not 
get into very good shape for the white clover, unless it, too, 
‘slate. However, no life or business is all a pathway of 
rosé Each has its trials and discouragements. ‘‘ Up and 


‘tagain”’ is the only way to success after apparent defeat. 
We learn by our failures; we gain strength by constant 
effort. Every cloud has a silver lining, and it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. Thecry last summer was, ‘Too 
much honey !’ ‘ Demoralization of prices!’ This will surely 
be righted the coming season by the shortage of bees. Old 
stocks of honey will be cleared out, and prices firmed up to 
a proper level. Then let all sell judiciously, hunt out neg- 
lected markets, and avoid overcrowding the large centers.” 


MARKETING HONEY. 


Mr. R. H. Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Marketing Honey,”’ 
in which he said that honey is much more generally used in 
Canada as an article of food than it was some years ago; 
put the production of honey and competition in various 
ways has more than kept pace with the consumption, hence 
the prevailing low prices obtained for honey during the 
past year. The question may be asked: ‘‘ What can com- 
pete with Nature’s purest sweet at the same price?’’ Asa 
medicine its value has long been recognized, and as an 
article of food a choice article of comb honey has no peer. 
It is, however, in the extracted form that honey has more 
competitors, and, judging by the advertisements of the 
manufacturers of the various syrups upon the market under 
the high-sounding titles of ‘‘Honey Syrups,’’ ‘‘ Honey 
Drips,”’ ** Clarified Honey,’ ‘‘ Table Syrups Better than 
Honey,”’ etc., they are all quite willing to borrow the good 
name of honey as far as they possibly can ; and it is only 
by offering their products at a low price that they can be 
sold. Very few of the consumers of these articles have any 
idea how these syrups are made. ‘They may know it is pro- 
duced from corn, andif it has a good appearance and is 
cheap, it will sell. Perhaps it is not so generally known 
that sulphuric acid is used to convert the starch of the corn 
into glucose or syrup, and that it has not been found pos- 
sible to remove all of the sulphuric acid from the finished 
product. Many may have seen the statement going the 
rounds of the newspapers that Mr. Rockefeller, who is 
largely interested in glucose or corn-syrup factories, is 
offering half a million dollars for a process that would re- 
move the remains of the acid; and the reason for this is, 
the manufacturers know that unless this acid is removed, 
which is so injurious to the teeth and stomach of the con- 
sumer, they can not hope to increase their trade. 

Honey is not advertised as freely as other foods; in 
fact, is scarcely advertised at all. The main reason for 
this is, that honey is, like wheat, a natural food (not being 
manufactured). If one advertises honey, it is about as 
much benefit to other producers, so it is not done. The best 
means of promoting the sale and use of honey is to produce 
a No. 1 article, to extract only when well capped and thor- 
oughly ripe, keep the light and dark honey separate, and 
offereach for whatit is. Some bee-keepers make the mis- 
take of trying to get along with only one super or top story 
for extracted honey. .I think thisis a great-mistake, be- 
cause during a good flow bees will soon fill up one super 
with the thin nectar, and then have no place to store, so 
will wait until this is ripened before they can deposit more ; 
where, if they had another super given at the proper time, 
both storing and ripening could go on simultaneously, and 
the bee-keeper would not be likely to extract the unripe 
nectar that will always lower the grade of his ripe honey. 

The following resolutions were introduced and passed : 


AGAINST ADULTERATION. 


Resolved, That this Association pass a vote of censure 
pon Uptons, of Hamilton, for seeking to use the good name 
honey for putting inferior goods upon the market, as 
1own by the Bulletin of the Department of Inland Revenue 
‘ Ottawa, and their analysis. That we put ourselves on 
ordas being opposed to adulteration in any form, and 
ita copy of this resolution be sent to Uptons, and pub- 
“ned in connection with the report of these proceedings. 


BEET-SUGAR BONUS CONDEMNED, 


Resolved, That we, as bee-keepers, put ourselves on re- 
| as condemning the policy of the Government in bonus- 


ing the sugar-beet industry to the detriment of the honey- 
industry, which produces a food much superior to sugar, 
to say nothing of the value of bees to the farmer and fruit- 
grower as fertilizers of blossoms. That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the minister of agriculture at Toronto. 


AGAINST SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES IN BLOOM. 


Resolved, That this convention condemn the spraying 
of fruit-trees while in full-bloom, as an injurious practice 
anda waste of time, labor, and money, as well as a detri- 
ment to the honey-bee, an insect of value in assisting 
proper fertilization of the blossom, and likewise contrary 
to statute law. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Il. 

















Best Time to Put Foundation in Sections. 


A reason that is not always thought of for putting in 
the foundation in the year’s supply of sections early in the 
season, is the difficulty of putting in foundation in hot 
weather compared with cold weather. I never realized 
what a difference it made until last summer, when, on ac- 
count of having a larger crop of honey than we expected, 
we ran out of sections, and I was obliged to put foundation 
in several thousand sections in hot weather. 


I had always enjoypd putting in foundation, but I 
changed my mind abougy it when the warm foundation 
doubled up under my fingwrs and I was obliged to hold each 
full sheet until it was cool enough so thatits own weight 
would not cause it to drop out. It was rather slow business 
compared with putting it in in cool weather, and not nearly 
as satisfactory, either, for I never felt quite sure whether it 
was going to stay where it was put or not. 


The only way that Icould accomplish anything was to 
get up at 4 o’clock in the morning and work for two or three 
hours before it got so warm, and that is what I did. About 
that time I decided that it would be the wise thing to have 
such a big, big lot of sections ready that there would be no 
possibility of having to put in foundation in hot weather. 

> - © + 


The Golden Rule and Starting Apiaries. 


On page 327, Mr. Ricketts asks whether a person who 
owns a piece of ground has not the right to start upon it an 
apiary, regardless of any surrounding bee-keeper or bee- 
keepers. Legally he has an entire right to do so, and at 
first blush one would say that one has the same right morally 
as he has to establish on his own grounda pig-pen. But 
there seems to be a belief quite common among bee-keepers, 
becoming constantly more common, that when a man is 
making a business of bee-keeping, with bees enough to 
utilize all the nectar within reach, it is not a nice thing fog 
another man to plant right beside him another apiary. 


It is perhaps an unfortunate thing that some plan has 
not been put in operation that would give legal right, by 
paying a certain amount, to a certain territory, but lacking 
that, the Golden Rule is a good thing to follow. Suppose 
Mr. Ricketts should make his living at bee-keeping, having 
his all invested in it, and then suppose a large land-owner 
should bring an equal number of colonies and plant them 
right close beside Mr. Ricketts, thus making the business 
of both an entire failure; would Mr. Ricketts feel that that 
land-owner had been strictly following the Golden Rule? 


ee eee 


Honey that Seems to be Yeasty. 


In the South they seem to have some trouble with honey 
that is obtained from cabbage palmetto and perhaps from 
other sources, the honey never ripening in the hive, but 
working like yeast in the cells. Even if only a little of this 
acid honey is stored along with other honey in the hive, it 
makes trouble with the whole. Mrs. S. A. Smith, the 
Florida woman whd was bright enough to inventa bee- 





brush, is also bright enough to turn to advantage this ob- 
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jectionable quality of the honey. She tells about it in the 
American Bee-Keeper. Any part of the honey intended for 
table use she puts on the stove and heats for at least six 
hours, but never hotter than to allow the hand to remain in 
it. The scum is removed, and this honey then has a caramel 
flavor, preferred by some to other honey. 

But for cooking purposes she much prefers this acid 
honey raw. She says: 


1 make all fruit-cakes and plum-puddings from it, and every one 
who eats them is sure to ask how they are made, andof what. I 
always use soda instead of baking powder, and as honey-cake must be 
baked slowly, that is much better, because it is slower to fall than the 
baking powder. 

The acid and soda make a complete raising combination, and is 
very much ahead of baking powder, and is very cheap, too. 

The cakes and puddings made from this honey would keep for 
months, and improve every day. For bakers’ use, it would be the 
cheapest and best of any honey, for no cream-of-tartar would be 
needed in using it, and that is the most costly part of baking powder. 


i 


Recipe for Making Honey-Cookies. 


One quart of honey, half-pound of white sugar, half- 
pound of butter, juice of two lemons. Stir this mixture 
very hard, then mix in slowly flour to make stiff paste. Cut 
into round cakes, and bake in buttered pans.—Mrs. J. V. 
Woop, in Chicago Record-Herald. 








Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The “‘ Old Reliable ’, seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








STICKING COMB FOUNDATION WITH PASTE. 


Arrah, there, now! With propolis and beeswax of our 
own haven’t we stick-’ems enough without going outside. 
Here’s a Colorado chap that must needs set his foundation 
with paste’ If he will doso, and likes tosee the frames 
standing around waiting for the paste to dry, I don’t see 
what the rest of us are going to do about it. Page 206. 


FREE-HANGING FRAMES. 


Most of us, having given our adhesion to movable 
frames, want to ‘‘gothe whole pig’’ and have them mov- 
able in reality. The experts stand 17 to 10 on the question. 
Most of the minority are largely influenced by the fact that 
they want their hives easily ready to haul by wagon. And 
presumably most of the majority would vote on the other 
side if they expected to haul their hives about. So prac- 
tically the agreement all around is more complete than 
usual. Page 213. 


BEE-KEEPING AND FISHING. 


_ “Did you ever go a-fishing ?”” (Repartee as excuse for 
being a bee-keeper when it is presumed that some other 
vocation would bring in more money.) So walk up and 
— among thy bees that every day will be a go-a-fishing 

ay— 
So shalt thou live some added years ; 
So shalt thon find more smiles, less tears ; 
So slip some slaver’s galling gears, 
Yum, yum! 
Why wish a little more of glittering tin 
With modern wage conditions all thrown in? 


BEE-KEEPERS AND HIVE-KEEPERS. 


And so our genial Dr. Peiro was one of those who got 
pinched in this last long and cruel winter. Despite his 
whilom assertion that he wasn’t built for a missionary, 
we'll use him for just that. All ye’uns who were bee-keep- 
ers last fall and hive-keepers this spring, do as the good 
missionary tells you on page 237. 


EXTRACTING FROM EXCLUDERLESS HIVES. 


On page 231, C. Davenport makes a good fight against 
the pestilent habit of extracting (June and July extracting, 
that is) from hives with no excluders. Good point where he 
calls attention to the fact that the queen once up in the 
third story doesn’t go down worth a cent, and tht the bot- 
tom story is in part deprived of its usefulrcss on that 
account. 

° 





ROCKEFELLER AND THE GLUCOSE BUSINESS. 


I wonder if it’s trve that Rockefeller has gone into the 
glucose business, or whether the scribe of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger has been ‘seeing things.’’ I reckon jt 
makes very little: difference to us. The financial strengt) 
of the questionable industry has long been very great, 
Page 243. 

WINTER LOSSES—EAGER BEGINNERS. 


Fourteen colonies of bees last fall, and now down to 
two—March and April still to reckon with ;—a job lot of 
appropos-to-nothing hives last fall—condemned during the 
winter and some regular ones built. So hops, skips and 
jumps the eager beginner—shedding sage advice all the 
while quite contrary to his doings. (Few bees, and learn 
the business well first.) Old story—and it’s tolerably safe 
to presume that he will nevertheless be one of the heavy 
bee-keepers of five years hence. Page 254. 


PAPER PACKAGES FOR GRANULATED HONEY. 


The paper package for granulated honey will have to 
be tried by a great many persons in a great many localities 
before we know just what to expect of it. The number of 
different ways which candied honey can contrive to behave 
is very large. Only two days agolI had use for a 60-pound 
lot. It had been dry and firm for several months, and! 
supposed it so still. It proved to be somewhat mushy, quite 
too much so for a paper casing. Page 259. 


THE WATER CAPACITY OF HONEY. 


Allen Latham’s experiment is ‘‘ worth its keep”’ be- 
cause some folks can not feel comfortable to accept the off- 
hand conclusions of practical men. Mr. L. gives them the 
thing with a scientific favor to it. So 5 grams of honey 
became 7 grams in 19 days of exposure to artificially moist- 
ened atmosphere; and then it came back to its proper 
weight again in somewhat less than 9 days of exposure to 
an artificially dried atmosphere. At off-hand judgment we 
incline to say that honey is more ready to draw moisture 
than it is to dry out. The experiment rather seems to show 
the contrary—will keep on slowly concentrating if we give 
it half a chance. To take honey which already has some 
water and introduce an additional two-fifths of water isa 
pretty high degree of dilution. Of course, what’s true of 
grams is also true of pounds; soa 5-pound pail of honey 
put through the same process would become a 7-pound pail 
of honey, 2 pounds of weight coming from the air. Page 
261. 
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Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Requeening a Strong Colony. 


If 1 kill the queen in a strong colony of bees they will, of course, 
start queen-cells. After a few days, when I want to introduce a new 
queen, will it be necessary to go over all the frames and destroy the 
cells?) Or, if I didnot, would they swarm? I would think a young 
queen wouldn’t, but I think an old one would. If one could save 
handling 8 or 10 frames it is quite an item in a busy time. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANsSWER.—If the cells are left, the bees might and might not 
swarm; but to beon the safe side the cells should be destroyed. 
Besides, a strange queen is more likely to have a kindly reception if 
the bees have nothing in the hive upon which they can rest any hopes 
of a future queen of their own rearing. 


Keeping and Using Moldy Combs. 





1. I had 11 colonies of bees last fall, and have lost all but 2; 
had honey, but the combs were some moldy, and are more so now 
What can I do with them to keep them from molding more? Is th« 
any danger of moths getting into them? If so, how can I preven! 
them ? 

2. Would it be all right when a swarm issues to hive them on th: 
combs? Would they be likely to stay all right, or would they be 4 
gusted and swarm out? MAINE. 


ANSWERS.—1. The best thing is to give them into the care of 
bees, but with 9 dead out of 11, it is hardly practicable to give t! 
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bees at once. In the meantime it will check the progress of 


the | if you put the combs ina dry place. That will likely mean 
bt me time a warm place, and warmth will favor the development 
of is. Look over the combs occasionally, and pick out with a 
wi ail any worms you can trace. Puta hive full of combs under a 
' _allowing the bees to pass through this lower story. After a 
few s another story can be put under, and a little later one or two 


(Unless absolutely filthy, a swarm will accept readily a hive of 


old Ds. 
| 


Thin Foundation in Hoffman Frames—Split Sections— 
Moldy Combs. 





How deep can thin foundation in brood-frames be used and 
pot break down by the bees? 
». How are sections cut or split to use full sheets of foundation? 
How is the best way to clean or sweeten up brood-combs that 
es have died on that are moldy? New YorK. 


\NswERs.—l. Merely fastened in the top-bar by the usual wedge. 
without wiring or splints, you would probably find thin foundation 
would sag if starters were more than an inch deep, and I wouldn’t 
feel too sure of an inch. 

2. They are made in two parts by the manufacturers. At least 
that’s the way in England; I’m not sure whether they’re made in this 
ountry. 

. The very best way is to give them in care of the bees. Of 


venient to give them at once to the bees, remember that a cool place 
will keep back the worms and a dry place will keep back the mold. 
See answer to ‘‘ Maine.” 


— —_— 


Transferring After Swarming. 





I take the American Bee Journal, and in every issue I see the 
question asked: When is the best time, and what the best way, to 
transfer bees from box-hives to movabie-frames hives? You say wait 
until they swarm, transfer 21 days afterward. I am a beginner, and 
shoud like to know something about this work, as I have 3 box-hives 
from which 1 wish to transfer the bees this spring. 


May 1 ask if you mean then in 21 days after they swarm you 
drive the balance in with theswarm? You say there will be little or 
no brood at this time. Is there not a queen that is in there laying at 
this time? Besides, I have seen bees swarm i0 days after the first 
primeswarm. I should like to understand about it. MARYLAND. 


ANSWER.—If a second swarm should issue in 8 or 10 days, that 
will not interfere with the transferring 21 days after the issuing of the 
prime swarm. But you are not likely to have second swarms if you 
put the prime swarm on the old stand, set the mother colony close be- 
side it, and a week later move the mother colony to a new place. In 
21 days after swarming there is likely to be a young queen in the 
mother colony, probably having commenced to lay, possibly not; if 
you unite the drive with the old colony, the bees can settle the matter 
of queens. Or at the end of 21 days you can transfer to a new hive all 





ourse the dead bees should be swept off before that, and if not con- 





that is in the old hive, leaving it as a separate colony. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$1.0 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec04” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1904. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 

ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 


cation. 
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’ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 
ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
i.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
money. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


tr? If more convenient, Dues mey be sent to the 


publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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WE INVITE all readers of the Amen 

RE ICAN BEE JOURNAL who seek a col- 
eee for themselves or friends to inves- 
igate 


* MountUnionGollege 


® Our motto in all departments is ‘“Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 






Our scholastic training is equal to the 
cq best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
<9 penses for a year, aside from “he cloth- 
§ ‘ng and traveling, less than $2.0. Co- 


ligious influence, superior. 
4 Send for catalog. 


. MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
‘ Alliance, Ohio. : 
‘. Pe 


4 
5 
4 
4 
. 
5 ©ucation, health conditions, mor, * and & 
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Out in the Fields. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees; 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might pass 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the hushing of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—Selected. 
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Beedom Boiled Down 
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Shall Bee-Keepers Buy or Make Their 
Supplies ? 

There are those who think that a bee-keeper 
can make his supplies cheaper than he can 
buy them. The fact that a very large propor- 
tion of bee-keepers buy in preference to mak- 
ing is proof that they think buying is better. 
The question why manufacturers can make 
supplies more cheaply than the bee-keeper 
may be answered briefly by saying that where 
any article is manufactured on a large scale 
there is generally opportunity for saving; 
but some who are interested in the question 
may be glad of the fuller particulars given by 
the Editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, who, 
being connected with one of the largest bee- 
supply manufactories, may be supposed to 
speak by the card, at least from the manufac- 
turer’s side. He says: 














The large manufacturer of bee-hives can, 
as arule, supply hives ready to put together 
in lots of 100 at a price equal, or nearly so, to 
what the bee-keeper would have to pay for the 
same grade of lumber at the average planing- 
mill without any work put onit. This seems 
like a broad statement, but let us see how it 
works out in fact. Good, clear, first-class 
lumber, such as the manufacturers are now 
putting out in their hives, with few or no 
knots in, will cost at the planing-mill between 





a book of meaty telephone information giving just 
what the farmer wants to know about phones, A 
“straight from the shoulder” talk. A book that 
will t you how to buy right. Sent free if you 
ask for book F. 4 Address nearest office. 


Stromberg-Carison Tel. Co., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, w. 

















w“iease mention Kee Journa: when writing, 


Oldest Bee-Supply House in 


Your wants fully supplied with ouptaies 
needed in the Apiary. LL STOCK OF A. |. 
ROOT CO’S GOODS; Danzenbaker Hives, etc. 
Let us mail you our 40-page Catalog. FREE. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
7Dtf HIGH HLL, Montg. Co., MO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LaligStrotn on. 
The noney-B66 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 








Thistis one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains+ 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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$50 and $60 per 1000 feet; but we will say it is 
5 cents a foot. A standard 8-frame dovetailed 
hive has 20 feet of lumber in it, including 
waste necessary. This makes the lumber in 
that hive cost $1.00. At 6 cents a foot it will 
cost $1.20. Let us now look at a 1904 catalog. 
We find that the price of an 8-frame hive in 
lots of 100 is $1.25 (for it would be folly for 
any one to make less than a hundred hives). 
If a bee-keeper goes to a planing-mill he will 
pay, then, almost as much for his lumber, or 
perhaps just as much, as the regular supply- 
manufacturer would charge for the hives all 
cut ready to put together without any waste. 
But labor has advanced, and the mill-man 
will not charge less than 40 cents an hour, 
and possibly 60. He is not familiar with hive- 
making. His saws are coarse-toothed, and his 
mea do not realize the importance of extreme 
accuracy in hive-making. The hives at the 
ends will not be lock-cornered, for the mill 
has no machinery for that purpose. The 
boards, when put together, will have to de- 
pend entirely upon the nails for the strength 
of the corner. 


Perhaps it might be said that the bee-keeper 
will have to pay freight on his factory hives, 
but they will be accurately cut and standard 
in every respect. I have seenalot of plan- 
ing-mill hives, and heard some of the bee- 
keepers who had hives made in that way, tell 
their experiences. The stuff was irregular, 
the frames would not alternate, they were 
very rough, and the work was altogether un- 
satisfactory. 

But perhaps some one does not see how a 
manufacturer can furnish a bee-keeper a com- 


plete hive at the bare cost of the lumber in | 


the open market. The supply-manufacturer 
can buy by the cargo and a comparatively 
cheap grade of lumber. and cut around the 
knots. Here is aboard that is 12 or 16 feet 
long. We will say it has four or five knots 
in it. Out of this board he may be able to 
cut out of the c)ear stock two or three ends or 
two or three sides. There will be several 
boards that have knots in them. The manu- 
facturer, who is in the business, can use 
these for a great variety of purposes, and not 
lose money on them. Some of them will go 
into the ends of square (can) boxes; others 
will be used for crating; some will be used 
for a great variety of purposes too numerous 
to mention. The bee-keeper who desires to 
have his hives madein a small way would 
have to buy clear stock at a price of $50 or 
$60 per 1000, for the planing-mill could not 
afford to throw away short boards having 
knots in them, for it would have no use for 
short, knotty boards. Its business is making 
sash, doors, blinds, door-cases, window- 
frames, etc., and it can use only long stuff. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for the bee- 
keeper to buy clear stock, which is expensive, 
as he can not afford to have hives with loose 
knots in that are liable to fallout. He may 
argue that he can use a cheap grade of lum- 
ber; but experience with thousands of custo- 
mers shows that the average customer won’t 
have such lumber in hives at any price. 


It is true there has been a sharp advance in 
prices on bee-supplies; but the marked ad- 
vance in lumber, in labor, and in all common 
commodities, has made this all necessary. 
Prices on bee-goods have hardly kept pace 
with other commodities. 


Selling Extracted Honey by Samples. 


G. A. Deadman gives the following inter- 
esting particulars in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal: 


{f you prefer giving the sample in a bottle 
rather than in a little dish, a wide-mouthed 
dish, a wide-mouthed bottle, such as vasoline 
or similar preparations are put in, is the bet- 
ter; it would, I presume, hold nearly three 
ounces, which would be little enough ina 
bottle, less than this does in adish. I have 
found a 10-pound pail serve for 112 dishes, or 
about 1+, ounces foreach. As to the cost, if 
only used once the latter would be the more 
expensive of the two, but when used over and 
over again they cost much less. The bottles, 
corks and labels, apart from the honey, would 
cost 30 cents a dozen, and require double the 
quantity of honey; of course smaller bottles 
could be used, but there is something in 


—— 
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BEE- SUPPLIES | 


) 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
BR RR RRR AR AR IR AR AR IR IK IR IR AE IR - 


Please mention Bee Journa,s when writing 
to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 


TTT PAYS B59 


- 2 HEE SUPPLIES 


0., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writine 
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xexick Weiss’ Foundation x 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is made by the latest 
ocess sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its quality and purity 
Bend for —— and Catalog, and be your own judge. WORKING WAX A A SPECIALTY. 
Friend per, now is the time for you to send in your wax and have it worked into 


Bee 
F dati Cash, 30c; trade, 32c. Impure wa 
oundation. HIGH ST PRICES PAID, FOR, BEESWAX P x 


not accepted. A fu 
: AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. 
by hb th th hr di tt tr 


BEE-KEEPERS |! 


Don’t forget that we are the largest jobbers in the Uuited States of 


ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES, 
Johnson Incubators and Brooders, 
Humphrey’s and Mann’s Bone-Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all Kinds, Seeds and Implements. 
Remember, you get these goods at Factory Prices, and save half the 
freight. 


Let us book your order for Golden Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan 
QUEENS ; listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Tlarshfield ‘Maaubdciubian Co. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 

the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 

right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 

SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated peat and 
Price-List. m2 

i THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING Co., Marshfield, Wis. tT 
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Headquarters  Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 


Golden Italians, oy Clover and Carniolan Queens, Untested, during June, 
1, 75c.; 6, $4.00; 12, $7. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 
Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Ceutral Ave. Cl NC [ NN ATI, 0 H 10, 


Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 
- Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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1nd in this respect the dishes have de- 
the preference. Possibly the bottle 
a more lasting advertisement, but only 
+ as the label remains on it. It is more 
esome to prepare, but less to deliver. 
may appear to some to be too trouble- 
5 .nd expensive, but there are two things 
we spould remember in connection: one is, 
t ou require to sample a place only once; 
thie will ereate a demand for your honey that 
¥ ,ot cease with your first order. You 
t not be over-anxious, therefore, to sell all 
the first time. The other encouragement is 
that once a trade is established the expense of 
selling and delivering is much less, and apart 
this the advanced price of retail over 
wholesale should cover the cost incurred. 
When delivering the sample an order card 
h as the following is banded in, and also 

the circular reprinted below: 


MRr.G.A.DEADI CAI 








PLEASE DELIVER ME 


....10-1b. pails pure honey, costing...... 
and oblige, Yours truly, 


UR Tie sacs ocntcwecccs 


My Grocer MAGNO ERs 5055s deinsins ccmepesecens 





ABOUT OUR HONEY. 


Please try this sample of our honey, and if 
you would like more, then state on the order 
card the quantity you wish, and either myself 
or my representative will call to-morrow and 
get your order, together with the little dish. 
A 10-pound pail costs $...... Honey at this 
price not only compares favorably with pre- 
served fruit, but as a rule is preferred to it by 
many, especially children. The system re- 

uires acertain amount of sweets, and there 
is none that is healthier or better than pure 
honey that has been well ripened. By being 
well ripened, we mean honey that has been 
eft on the hives until itis rich and thick. 
When honey is first gathered by the bees it is 
then known as nectar, and containsa large 
percentage of water. If extracted or taken 
from the hives too soon it will be thin and 
watery, lacking in flavor and keeping quali- 
ties. This accounts for the great differences 
n honey when gathered from the same flow- 
ers. We, of course, do not get as much honey 
when left on the hives in this way, but the 
quality is much improved. Apart from this, 
honey differs according to the flowers it has 
been gathered from. In this country white 

over and basswood are considered the best. 


Almost all pure honey will granulate or be- 
come hard in cool weather, or soon after it is 
taken from the hives; all that is required to 
make it as liquid as the sample given you is 
to stand the vessel contaiving it in hot water 
over a slow fire, according todirections on 
the label. 

As our supply of honey may be exhausted 
soon, I would recommend ordering your win- 
ter supply. You need not have any fear of 
our honey spoiling; all that is necessary is to 
keep it in @ warm, or at least a dry, place. 
Never put honey in a cellar unless it is in 
sealed containers, as it absorbs moisture. 
Many families accustomed to honey have it 

n the table every day, using from two to 
iree hundred pounds every year, and some 
1s much as five hundred pounds. We use up- 
vards of three hundred pounds a year in our 
arily of seven. Order liberally, as it can be 
‘turned either to myself or your grocer, if 
t perfectly satisfactory. I am, 
Yours truly, 
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_JINGHAM’S PATENT 





25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. '\ ) ers 
Atf T. F. BINGH » Farwell, Mich. 


ease mention Bee Journal when writing 





TENNESSEE 
QUEENS ~----< 


Daughters of Select Im- 
Italian, 


Select 

-Tongue (Moore's) 
and Golden, bred 
3% miles apart, aud mated 


to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 miles 
and but few within $ 
miles, o disease; 31 





anteed. 
Price before July 1st. After July ist. 
iz 2 ey ae 


Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
GE dondovowse 1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 
Tested vo. ccsce 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 


Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15. 
RF 8 OPER $3.00 a 
Send for Circular. 

JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
NOTICE. 
I have booked all the orders I can fill for Un- 
tested Queens until Junel. Joun M. Davis. 
Spring Hill, Tenu., May 6. 
“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bé6-Ké6pers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 











honey 
We sell SUPPLIES AT: FACTORY PRICES. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Hill. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 









AN AN tN ta to to La Men. 


aN a hn Ae. 
: Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ‘ 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 









Catalog for the asking. 


Fr. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. N 
Up First Flight. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale--APIARY STOCK 


Includes 100 Chaff Hives, complete, in good 
order; 1 Extractor, Honey-Tanks, and every- 
thing necessary for the business. Also 20 colo- 
nies of Italian Bees, small house of 6 rooms— 
one of the best localities in Michigan. For 
further information, address, 


MRS. WM. WRAY, Ashieu, Mich. 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE! 


100 colonies of Italian and Carniolan BEES 
for sale; allin 8 and 9 frame hives—all nearly 
new—and bees all in good condition. 

WM. J. HEALY, Mineral Point, lowa Co.. Wis. 


17A5St Please mention the Bee Journal 


$10,000 ME HAVE Just compteren 


OUR TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 
BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MANUFACTURING PLANT 


—and are ready to do business. Write us for 
leaflet showing our special Hives and prices. 
It is the greatest bargain you ever saw. 


Mondeng Mig. Company, 


147 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Small Loss in Wintering. 


My bees wintered well. I lost 4 colonies 
out of 57. I left them on the summer stands. 
I am overhauling them and they have lots of 
honey. 1 will get 1000 or 1200 pounds. I 
have a mixed lot of bees. They did well last 
season. I am a new hand, this being my sec- 
ond season. 

I keep “‘ bach,”’ and take the American Bee 
Journal, and it is a help to me. I like to 
read it. James H. BAKER. 

Marion Co., Mo., May 9. 





Winter-Cases as Hive-Covers. 


Mr. E. E. Hasty, on page 311, refers to my 
article describing my winter-cases, and in re- 
gard to the statement I made there, that I use 
the cases during the summer, after taking the 
packing out, to protect the hives from the ex- 
cessive heat, and make them serve the pur- 
pose, too, of a hive-cover, says: ‘‘ Nice to 
obviate the need of a hive-cover—providitg, 
that is, that the tar-paper continues imper- 
vious all summer.’’ 

I want to say to Mr. Hasty that my winter- 
cases have done service for four years, and 
are all still ‘‘impervious.’’ The tar-paper 
to re-cover them will cost not to exceed 6 
cents each. I spoke of my winter-cases par- 
ticularly to call attention to the cheap way in 
which they are made, and their serving double 
purpose. A. J. KILGORE. 

Wood Co., Ohio, May 5. 





Wintered in a Cold Cellar. 


Iam a reader of the American Bee Journal, 
and have been since [ commenced in the bee- 
business, in the spring of 1903. I got 2 good, 
strong colonies of Italian bees from Wiscon- 
sin. They did very well last summer. Nov. 
1 I put 7 colonies into the cellar; they were 
well supplied with honey. The temperature 
in the cellar, up to Jan. 20, 1904, was 35 de- 
grees above zero, then it dropped to 28 and 30, 
and so remained until the first of March. 
April 2 I put them on the summer stands, all 
in fine condition. After being in five months 
I swept up about 1¢ gallon of dead bees. 
They used but little honey during the winter, 
and on April 15 weregathering pollen. They 
will bein good shape when the honey-flow 
comes. 

I mention this from the fact that I never 
heard of bees being wintered in as cold a cel- 
lar. The Bee Journal recommends 45 to 50 
degrees. J. M. ADAMS. 

Davison Co., 8. D. May 10. 





Wintering—Making Hives. 


I put 39 colonies of bees into the cellar Nov. 
30, and took out 38 live ones on April 4, and 
all are in fair condition at this date, although 
there have been but four days warm enough to 
give them a good flight since taking them out 
of the cellar. I wintered 16 colonies out-of- 
doors, placed them close together in a row, 
facing south, and packed with straw on the 
north side, top and ends. Only 7 colonies 
came through alive, but that is not strange, 
as they are the weakest of the lot; besides, 
there were 36 days between December 8 and 
March 3 when the mercury ranged from zero 
to 32 degrees below—6 days in December, 
12 in January, 17 in February and one in 
March. What the harvest will be for honey 
and other crops the future will tell; the sea- 
son is nearly two weeks late. The frost is 
not nearly out of the ground, and very little 
seeding has been done. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Edwin 
Bevins’ article on ‘* Making Frames. Hives 
and Supers,’’ on page 277. As 1 have never 
been successful in “ getting something for 
nothing,’ | am quite anxious for him to 
‘point out the source of material for hives 
and some other things that will cost no 
money, or next to none.”’ 

The subject of making our own hives, etc., 
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being quite prominent just now, I will give a 
little of my own experience, or, more properly 
expressed, perhaps, my own little experience, 
as this has been my first attempt in this line; 
but I should never have undertaken the work 
if I had not had plenty of tools for amateur 
work, such as plow, rabbet-plane, jointer, 
jack and smoothing planes, saws, squares, 
etc., all of which have a place in making bee- 
hives. Before buying the lumber, I did con- 
siderable figuringto get proper lengths and 
widths for the different parts of the hive, so 
that the waste has not been worth mention- 
ing. The ‘‘fillings,’’ such as frames, wedg- 
ing boards and bottom-slats for supers, honey- 
boards, etc., I ordered from the factory. 

The catalog price of 25 1% story, 8-frame 
hives, in the flat, is $36.25 at the factory. 
Without taking up space to itemize, I find 
that the cost to me of 26 hives with the cover 
and bottoms, and 27 supers—including ‘‘ fill- 
ings’’ bought of the manufacturers—is just 
$19.68. The item of labor I have left out ‘for 
the reason that my time was not worth any- 
thing for anything else. I am 69 years old, 
and feel better physically and mentally, too, 
in that kind of employment than sitting 
around the house doing nothing but read the 
papers or bother the women-folks. But I am 
sure it would require a greater genius than I 
am to make good bee-hives with only a ‘‘ saw 
and jack-knife’’ for tools. 

While I have no quarrel with the manufac- 
turers of bee-supplies, and think I owe to 
them quitea degree what measure of success I 
have had with bees, still, I like to bein a posi- 
tion where I can stand on my own “ Foote- 
ing ’’ when it seems for my interest to do so. 


Mr. Bevins complains of being tired of the 
effort to make the one-piece section retain its 
‘*squareness.’? I had the same trouble for 
years, until three years ago I made a machine 
for folding sections entirely different from 
anything I ever saw or heard of before, and 
since then I have no such trouble; with this 
machine I can put together 10 sections a min- 
ute, and they are perfectly square. [ fold 
enough at one time to fill 5 or 6 supers, then 
put themin place and they /aveto retain their 
** squareness.”’ A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, April 19. 


Why not deseribe that section-folding 
machine? And also sendin a picture of it. 
We should be pleased to publish them for the 
benefit of the fraternity, if Mr. Foote will do 
so.—EDITOR. | 


Long Winter—Bees Starved. 


This is said to be the banner county in this 
State for the production of honey, but last 
summer was very hard on bees here, as there 
was no honey-flow after the bees quit rearing 
brood, consequently they went into winter 
quarters quite light in stores, and, being a 
very long, hard winter, about one-half of the 
bees in this part of the country have starved 
to death. E. L. Cook. 

Benton Co., Minn., May 11. 





Clipping Queens—Bee-Houses. 


I returned to my northern home from the 
South on April 7, and I find a big change in 
the climate. I have experienced lots more 
cold since arriving here than I did all last 
winter. On my arrival here I found I had 
lost one colony; the prolonged winter gave 
them dysentery. They were all packed in 
chaff hives. The rest are doing finely. 

I notice that quite a number ask about a 
device to catch and clip the queen. I made a 
simple little device that is the best thing for 
that purpose I have ever seen. It is set over 
the queen as she travels over the brood-comb, 
and she can be taken in the house to clip if it 
is more convenient. Sheis not touched with 
the fingers. The cost is 10 cents. Any one, 
if he has the wire, can make one in a few 
minutes. Often her wings will slip through 
the spaces so they can be clipped so easily. I 
always release her on the same frame that I 
find her on. 

When I find the frame with her on, I watch 
my chance and set it over her, and as quick as 
she runs up, siip my thumb over the end, set 


the frame on end, where I took it from, clip | 


—— 


DITTMERS FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Cleamest and 
Purest, Richest in Color and Odor, Most Transparent and Tough. 
est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. If you have never seen it, don’t 
fail to send for samples. Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax a)- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SUPPILIES, retail and wholesale. Catalog 
and prices with samples free on application. 


E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 






































































Root's Goods rer IOWA 


And the West 
At Root’s Factory Prices. 


18 years in the Supply Business has put us in 
the lead for everything in our line. 

OUR NEW BUILDING, just completed, 
is filled with the largest stock of Supplies ever 
carried in the West. 

We are centrally located, and have every fa- 
cility for handling business with dispatch, and 
our shipping facilities are the best. 

Write to-day for 1904 Catalog. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
565 & 567 W. SEVENTH ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 


~ 15A8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 























Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


ott lV ES AND SHCTIONS 
Ate Perfect in Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis.w-s.4 
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BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, and prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-keeper 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 

AGENCIES. 
r . Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, Iowa. 
_ , F Sate eps Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
h t 
KRETCHMER MFG. CO., ee 








Council Bluffs, lowa 
RHD OAK, IOWA. Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 


I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2c2 7ztine... 











BEE-SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Lewis’ Fine Bee-Supplies, Dadant’s Foundation Bingham’s Original 
Patent Smokers and Knives, Root’s Extractors, Gloves, Veils, Etc 
n Bees and nucle season. In fact, anything needed in the “Bee-line,” at FACTORY PRICS 
i “ NATI ré rompt rvi \ r ynt rates are west. 
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een, then lift out the frame carefully, 
he bees are not quiet I wait afew sec- 
hen find a clear spot about the middle 
frame and let her walk out. I watch 
little and see that she is received all 
vebt, then put the frame in place. Should 
the bees undertake to ball her, I have dropped 
rhe ball in water, and they will leave her 
~sekly. [then daub a little honey on her 
and let her go. But I have never had but two 
; s balled in all that I have ever clipped. 

\V ben I left the South I had 56 colonies; all 
have their queens clip Now, if they 
cwarm 1 will probably lose the queen, but the 


cwarm Will return to its hive. 
| am in favor of a good bee-house. I have 
all of my bees in one, excepting 14 colonies. 


it is far more pleasant for them than those 
outside. There is no danger of robbing, and 
I can work rain or shine. 

| see that a good many build their bee-sheds 
wrong, according to my notion. If I was 
puilding a shed with the roof running one 
way, say facing the south, have that the low- 
est. have the eaves on the south. You want 
it the highest in the rear. No one should 
stand in front of a hive to manipulate the 
frames. My bee-housein the South is ant- 
proof. The sills are set in cement piers made 
of brick. This space is three inches wide all 
around. Ants in the South are quite bad. 
The only one that does much harm is the big, 
black ant. Roaches do no damage, I think, 
but I generally kill them when I find them 
around the hives. 

| rather think the honey crop will not be 
arge, as there are too many dead colonies, 
and some will not take care of what is left as 
they should. 

] rather admire the way L. V. Ricketts goes 
for those bee-men that think they own the 
earth. I rather think ‘* hog’’ would fit them. 

R. L. McCo.uey. 

Wood Co., Ohio, May 6. 





Hard Winter—Fine Spring. 


The past was a hard winter on bees in this 
_ocality—about 60 percent lost. It is a fine 
spring so far, however, for the bees that are 
left. H. D. Tatuapy. 

Emmet Co., Mich., May 13. 


Bees Wintered in Cellars. 


Bees are nearly all wintered in cellars here, 
nevertheless the result of the past winter 
shows & loss of from 25 to 40 percent. Our 
spring has been slow, with a ‘‘ promise to 
stay,’’ but with the exception of a slight chill 
at present, the past two weeks have been ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the bees have gathered 
freely from willow and soft maple. 

Todd Co., Minn., May 11. E. 8. Rog. 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 


Well, the winter weather ceased all of a 
sudden a week ago last Friday, April 22. The 
temperature had been holding close around 20 
to 35 degrees above zero for some time, with 
some snow and much high wind. Since April 
22 the mercury has averaged about 70 degrees, 
and as high as 78 degrees, and scarcely wind 
enough to tell from what direction it came. 
Box-elder, elm, soft maple, red cedar, wil- 
lows, ash, and a few other trees, are in full 
bloom, and it seems like adream that the bees 
have been cenfined in the cellar, wrapped in 
winter garb, for 157 days, when you see them 
tumbling one another gathering honey, and 
keeping it up fora week. The result of my 
wintering is as follows: 


‘“Wagner Yard,” 20 colonies packed in 
straw Nov. 5; unpacked April 25—12 colo- 
nies dead (1 queenless, the rest starved with 
honey still in the hives), 5 colonies living, 
with laying queens and but a quart-cup size 
facluster. Enough of such weather as last 
week has been will put them in shape for the 
‘uly white clover. . 

rhe home yard, of 111 colonies, wintered in 
the house-cellar, 18 colonies dead, of which 

out }¢ were queenless, drone-layers, or lay- 

: workers. The other %{ were mostly 

rved colonies, caused, I think, in part, by 

many colonies for the ‘size of the cellar 
x16 feet), with cement floor, bricked sides, 








LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amounts to many times 
the cost of Lambert’s Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. All 
loss can be saved and more profit 
made by the use of this famous 
powder. It frees setting hens from 
these ts without harming eggs 
or chicks. af oa box ee ee. 
rove it. 100 oz., by express, $1. 
Dy Pro Pocket Book Pointers” free 
J, Lambert, Box 707, Apponaug, & 1. 





‘SEND -TO- US’ 


for everything in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We Have It Y 


at Factory Prices. Can ship Quick. We 
are agents of G. B. Lewis Co., Chas. Da- 
dant & Son, and other leading manu- 
facturers. holesale and Retail. 


Louis Hanssen’s Sons 
213-215: W. SECOND STREET, 







Please mention the Bee Journal. 





—WE ARE— 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 
for complete line of 


Beé-Keepers Supplies. 


Send for our large illustrated Catalog. 
ress, 


LEAHY MFG. GO., Dept. A, 
1730 South 13th St., OMAHA, Nebr. 
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If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than aay — published, 
.20 to 


Send $ 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and 
Select Imported Stock. 











All Queens reared in full 

colonies. 

One Untested Queen..... $1.10 
“ Tested Queen....... 1.50 
* Select  pewncns 1.65 
“© Besetes ©  ccccoce 2.75 
“ Comb Nucleus (no 

Queen)............ 1.40 


Tested Select Breed- 
ers and Nuclei ready 
now ; Untested in May. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


For prices on quantities and description of 
each siete of Queens, send for free Price-List. 


_L. STRONG 
204 East en. J: Ft CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Here’s Your Chance! 


3 L.frames sealed brood, well covered 
with bees, and a good Queen, $2.50. 

3 pounds black bees and Queen, one 
L,.. frame brood and honey, $2.00. 


G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monetre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 














lathed and plastered overhead and over the 
brick sides. One window 12x30 inches, open- 
ing to the north out under the kitchen, with 
stone foundation, and another of like dimen- 
sions open to the outside in the west with a 
blanket hanging over it. A 3x6 foot door at 
the north opening up into another room, all 
open all the time. The temperature was 52 
degrees mst of the time, never below 48 de- 
grees or above 55 degrees. 

The dead bees were swept up from the cel- 
lar floor and weighed as follows: 

Put into the cellar Nov.18. Dec. 18 
weighed 4 pounds; Dec. 24, 3 pounds; Jan. 
22,18 pounds; Feb. 12,744 pounds; Feb. 25, 
30 pounds; March 18, 26 pounds; March 28,5 
pounds; April 7, 6 pounds; April 23, 60 
pounds. Total 159 pounds. (157 days). 

Owing to the crowded condition of the cel- 
lar, itwas hard to get at all the sweeping 
space, and at times the job was done more 
thoroughly than at others, hence the great 
differences in amounts secured. The last 
clean-up of 60 pounds was partly due to reach: 
ing corners not accessible, and the great fatal- 
ity during the last week’s confinement. One 
colony was dead Dec. 1, 2 on Jan. 1, and all 
the rest were alive and apparently strong, ex- 
cepting 8 or 10 colonies, up to April 15 or 29. 
Several colonies that were yet only alive on 
taking them from the cellar, were destitute of 
stores, and revived (and are doing well) after 
being fed. 

I concluded that cellar-wintering is the best 
for this latitude, and not much less than 20 
cubic feet of cellar-space, with some better 
ventilating system'than merely doors and win- 
dows. Also, that from 50 to 55 degrees is too 
warm, and that the bees consume more honey 
at the high temperature than at a slightly 
too low a temperature. Also, thata 10-frame 
hive should weigh not much less than 60 
pounds with the bees and 9 frames of honey. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, May 1. F. W. Hat. 





Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 


I placed 62 colonies of bees in the cellar the 
last week of November, and took them out 
April 4 and 5—60 colonies alive and 2 dead. 
The temperature of the cellar was 34 degrees, 
= no ventilation. The cellar wasalso very 

ry. 

About 90 percent of the bees that were win- 
tered out-of-doors are dead; true, many of the 
colonies are weak. 

My 20 acres of alsike clover is completely 
winter-killed, also a strong 50 percent of all 
white clover. Will Dr. Miller please tell us 
where, or from what source, our big crop of 
honey is going to come? J. W. JoHNson. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., May 5. 





Wintering Bees—Home-Made Hives. 


My bees came through the winter with some 
loss, but better than I expected, considering 
the long confinement—from Nov. 15, 1903,— 
and their not having a flight until March 10, 
1904. Ihave honey galore from those colo- 
nies that died. The honey froze so hard and 
the cold was so intense, and held on so long, 
they could not move, and they starved with 
all this rich store of honey in sight, and the 
mercury playing around zero for 3 months. I 
had my bees on the summer stands, with out- 
side case, with chaff cushion on and well pro- 
tected, and still the loss was great. 

Now, how am I to prepare for next winter? 
That is the question that confronts me, as [ 
have no cellar under my house. The winter 
problem of bees has knocked the wind out of 
me. Now, fellow bee-keepers, what shall we 
do to prevent this great loss of bees again? 

I have before me a statement in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of April 14, 1904, which 
looks reasonable, as I know by experience. I 
am a mechanic and I have made lots of hives 
at a cost of $1.00 per hive. I have made and 
sold them, and beat the manufacturer in 
prices and durability. Why is this? I have 
before me some half-dozen catalogs and they 
tally toa centin prices. A bee-keeper need 
not look through glasses to know that it 
means a combine or trust. I for one shall 


make my own hives and will produce chunk 
honey and render it out, before I will pay 
such prices for the sections and supplies. I 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
i < - CHICAGO, ILL. 


will take Mr. Hutchinson’s advice: Make your 
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own hives. They will not get rich if all bee- 
keepers wil! do the same. 

We are having a late spring. The bees 
cannot fly, as it is too cold and wet. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal a 
great many years, and I expect to continue 
unless the editor turns me down for this arti- 
cle. F. McBripe. 

Hardin Co., Ohio, Aprii 18. 

[We are not in the habit of ‘turning 
down ”’ contributors. But whenever we deem 
it best to do so, it’s ‘‘ as easy as rolling off a 
log.’?—EDITOR. | 





Experience in Wintering, 


In the spring of 1903 I bought 2 colonies of 
hybrids the last of May. In July I bought 2 
colonies of Italians and transferred them into 
Dadant hives; these increased two, so I had 
6 colonies in the fall. The best colony was 
stolen, one became queenless and died, leay- 
ing me 4 to put on the shelf for winter. I 
bought 3-ply tarred-paper and built a house 
around the stand, open to the south, and had 
a cloth curtain that I could drop down in 
front during very stormy weather to keep out 
the snow or rain. I used the “* Hill’s device” 
on all the hives, and used heavy cotton canvas 
to cover the brood-chamber, no chaff cushions 
or trays, and I lost only one colony through 
the winter. They seem to have plenty of 
honey in the hive, but they could not move 
about, it being so cold. They evidently 
starved with plenty of stores, but could not 
get to them. ; 

I attribute my success the past winter to 
the ‘* Hill’s device’ more than all the other 
precautions taken to make my bees comfort- 
able. 

May 31 was strolling about in the garden 
when I saw a bunch of bees hanging upon a 
limb of a spruce tree—about a quart—and I 
put them ina hive and gave them 2 brood- 
frames of comb and honey. They are carry- 
ing in pollen and doing good work for so few. 
I haven’t the slightest idea which colony this 
swarm came from. I think I can go on re- 





Italian Bees for Sale 


15 strong colonies in 8-frame Langstroth 
hives, and 12 colonies on 12-frames crosswise of 
the 10-frame L. hive, frames 13% in. long, and 
9% deep. Price, per colony, if taken at the bee- 
yard, $4.25; if to be shipped, $5 f.o.b. here. 

Address, A. WICHERTS, 
20Atf MATTESON, Cook Co., ILL. 


Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing 


T k N j That the New Century 
a 6 ot 66 Queen - Rearing Co. will 
have 1000 Queens ready for 
the mail by April 20. Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
75c; 5 for $3.25; 10 for $6.00. Prices on larger 
quantities and Nuclei given on application. 
* Prompt service; fair treatment” is our motto. 
Address, 


John W. Pharr, Prop., Berclair, Tex. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 











\ 18 Strong Colonies, 

GES or Nale in good, eight-frame 
hives; $5.00 per col- 

ony, allto be taken 


atonetime. Address, G. RU . 
1584 North Leavi:t Street, Co1caco, ILL. 





50 1%-story Dovetailed Hives and 25 1%-story 
Langstroth Simplicity Hives, just from fac- 
tory, at catalog prices, but freight paid to your 
railroad station. For particulars, address. 

21A2t c. J. THIES, Pepin, Pepin Co., Wis. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at College Station, Tex., Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, July 5, 6 and 7, 
1904, beginning at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. This 
will be during the meeting of the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Congress, soit will bea greattime. Rail- 
road rates and board will be cheap. 

The convention will open at the time named. 
Come early and take part. 

Louis H. ScHOLL, Sec. 

College Station, Tex. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 











on HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 











(THIs CUT Is Tux # ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 
be sure to say just what name and 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, 


address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty ites in the handle, It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 





derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown iere. 


‘The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
raut every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 


corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield oe and the finisb of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fou 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; -and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento conld a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact re resentation 
thisSbeautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. : 3 . 


— to —~y this Valuable Knife.—We oot postpalé for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 

one sending us 1AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club th 

Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $2.00. ” a at. 
Chicago. Ill 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


*@ Please allor bout two weeks for your kuife ordé to be filed. 





cord as having the earliest swarm, at |: in 
this locality. The winter losses have |e, 
very heavy here. It would be safe to sa) (hg; 
90 percent of bees are dead. My bees wer 
in single-wall hives, and the strongest cv on, 
this spring was in a box made of hal! inc) 
basswood lumber. C. E. Wu 
Crawford Co., Pa,. May 10. 





Ammonia for Stings and Removing 
Propolis. 


The best thing I have used for stinys js 
ammonia. Thisis also the best thing | cap 
find to remove propolis from hands. [| per. 
spire some in the palmsof my hands, thep 
rub without soap or water for about a minute, 
then use warm water and soap. It comes off 
quickly. I use it to clean tools, sometimes 

Louris A. CEENEY 

Yaus Co., N. Y., May 9. 


Wintered Well—Doing Fairly Well. 


My bees are building up in good shape for 
the white clover honey harvest, but it has been 
an awful winter for them, and my losses have 
been greater for the last winter than for a long 
time. But I think I did well, when I consider 
the losses some have had. I put 34 colonies 
into winter quarters, last fall, and lost 8 colo- 
nies. I winter my bees on the summer stands, 
in sheds, putting burlap over the  brood- 
frames, and an empty super filled with planer 
shavings, closing the entrance, excepting 
about 3 inches. I believe if all bee-keepers 
would keep their bees in a dry place, and 
leave a little ventilation above the  brood- 
frames, in this manner, by putting gunny- 
sack, or 2 thicknesses of burlap between super 
and hive-body, over brood-frames, which wil! 
leave enough ventilation to let a large amount 
of moisture escape, and keep the bees dry, 
there would be less winter losses. I do not 
think it is the cold weather that kills bees, 
but the excess of moisture. 

My bees have commenced to gather honey 
from fruit-blossoms, and are doing fairly well, 
and I may get a chance to use some of the 4000 
sections that I bought in February. 


I have been trying to get some of my bee- 
keeping friends to join the National and State 
Bee-Keepers’ Associations, and have suc- 
ceeded in getting three besides myself to join. 

. G. ScHoon. 

Champaign Co., Ill., May 5. 





Results in Wintering in Ontario. 


In looking over the varied reports concern- 
ing recent winter losses that have appeared in 
late issues of the American Bee Journal, | 
have been led to wonder at the different opin- 
ions expressed as to what is an extreme period 
of confinement with bees wintered outdoors. 
Some few weeks ago, if I mistake not, Dr. 
Miller asked if any one ever had bees to win- 
ter successfully outdoors, if they were con- 
fined to the hives for more than 100 days 
without a flight. Methinks that many here 
in Ontario could have informed Dr. Miller 
that in three years out of five our bees endure 
such trials as that and appear to be none the 
worse for the experience. 

Only a few days ago I noticed a Georgia 
bee-keeper’s complaint, in effect that bees had 
suffered there from the severe winter. Poor 
bees! Wonder what they would have done if 
they had been in a temperature of 25 degrees 
below zero for days at atime, if they * suf- 
fered’? when “‘ way down in Dixie.” 


For the information of others enjoying 4 
warmer climate than we poor mortals, | wil! 
give my report of wintering, which is no bet- 
ter, and probably worse, than some other 
bee-keepers in adjoining counties. 


At the Cashel apiary, 100 colonies were 
wintered in permanently packed hives (saw- 
dust packing). The hives are all 9 and |” 
frame, Langstroth length and Quinby depth: 
94 colonies are alive at this date (April : 
the majority are in fair condition, althouch 
not by any means in as good shape a: |5 
usually the case. Three of the defunct ones 
starved; in fact, all 6 really starved as ‘¢ 
other 3, while they had stores at one sid: 
the hive, and owing to the continued cold 
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ible to move when the honey “ played 
ere they were clustered. 

her 15 the weather turned cold, and 

ere were a couple of weeks previous 
ite that the bees could have flown, 
few of them did. They never had 
partial flight until March 23, so, count- 
m Novy. 15, they were confined 131 days. 
‘ e Altona yard 30 colonies were win- 
te n the cellar, and all came through 
ut a number are weak; 59 were win- 
tside, some in single cases, the rest 2 
ise. All were packed in chaff. To-day 

» alive, and most of those in good condi- 

At the home yard 75 were wintered 
oors, 60 in packed hives and, I am sorry 
to say, 15 in papered hives, a /a A. C. Miller; 
=" are alive, Dut a number are weak. Every 
one that was wintered in the papered hives— 
they were all strong colonies—are either dead 

reduced to a few handfuls of bees. 
Papered hives may be all right for Mr. Miller’s 
locality, but they are certainly ‘‘not in it” 
here in Ontario. 
‘he bees in the home yard were shut in for 
the same period as the Cashel apiary, but the 
bees in the Altona yard, owing to snow not 
ing away from the entrances of most of the 
hives, did not have a flight until April 5. 
This would be 142 days of steady, cold 
weather, and the funny part is that those 
bees are by all odds in the best condition of 
the three yards. 1 don’t mean to insinuate 
that their extra rest brought this about, but 
it does go to show that it is exceedingly diffi- 
‘ult to say how long bees will endure confine- 
ment without being seriously inconvenienzed. 
| forgot to say that the hives at the home 
and Altona yards, like at the Cashel apiary, 
are all very large, viz.: 8 to 12 frame Quinby— 
a circumstance that makes it all the more 
wonderful that the bees wintered, if we ac- 
cept the theory that large hives are colder 
than small ones. 

Mr. Doolittle reports 90 percent of the bees 
dead that were wintered outdoors in his 
locality. Three years ago, when we had the 
very cold enap in February, the mortality rate 
was very high in New York and other buck- 








wheat sections. Can it be that during ex- 
treme cold weather bees do not winter as well 
on buckwheat as they do on clover honey or 
sugar syrup? Last season we had practically 
not a bit of honey after clover ceased yielding 
in July; the result was that we had to feed 
heavy with sugar syrup to make up the 
deficiency. Possibly our seeming misfortune 
was a blessing in disguise. While I do not 
like to feed oftener than I have to, yet I must 
confess that I don’t think we have ever lost a 
colony in the winter that was fed heavily on 
sugar syrup the previous fall. 


In looking over what I have written, I 
notice that I madean error. In the Cashel 
yard 10 colonies were there wintered in 
papered hives, while only 2 colonies are dead ; 
the balance are all in poor condition, although 
not as bad as those thus wintered at the home 
apiary. 

The first pollen was brought in to-day; the 
season is extremely late, but as vegetation 
has been withheld, and clover has wintered 
well, possibly the bees may yet with favorable 
weather build up for the honey-flow. 

Ontario, Canada, April 30. J. L. Byer. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, avd ‘re 
quently leadstoasale ~ 

The picture shown herewita 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are far- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








We S&Lt RooT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives. 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BEev_v_ BrancH, WAYNE Co., Micu. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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the Bee Journal is already being taken. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


A Standard-Bred Italian Queen-Bee Free ! 


For Sending One New Subscriber. 


» 

> 

y 

As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- > 
tested Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- 

ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: » 
1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 

subscription paid in advance at least to the.end of this year > 
1 

» 

y 

y 

y 


2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 
least not for a whole year previous to his name being sent in as a 
new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 


We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need be y 

made. Our Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned in 

a legitimate way. They are worth working for. ‘ 
We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May or 


June. Will you have one or more? y 
If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wiil send the N 
American Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. Address, 


CHICAGO, ILL. * 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVATVAVATATATAT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT AZ AT AT AYVAYAYS: 





YOU PREFE 


our warehouses. 


SECTIONS AT $1.00 PER THOUSAND ¢% 


less than Catalo; 

und less than listed prices. Special prices on 25 and 50 pound 
fots. These prices good only as long as the wet goods last. 
Write for Rite WE HAVE PLENTY OF DRY GOODS IF 


Lewis C. & A.G. Woodman GRAND Rarios, 





March 26th to 3ist we had from two to four feet of water in 


As a result we will sell 


prices. FOUNDATION at 5 cents per 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








CHIcaGco, May 9.—The market has an over- 
supply of comb houey, very little of which will 
pass as No. 1 grade—price is 11@12c per pound, 
and off grades at acorresponding value. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c per pound for best grades of 
white; amber colors, 5@6c per pound tHees- 
wax, 30@32c. . A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI,O., May 19.—The honey market 
continues to be dull; if anything, the prices 
on comb honey are lower; concessions are 
made on bigger lots. Fancy whitecomb honey, 
from 12%@14 cents. Sales on extracted are 
made at the following prices: Amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@5%c; in cans, }¢c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, 6@6%c; strictly white clover, for extra 
fancy, 74@8c. Beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9.—There has been very 
little demand for comb honey the last iwo 
weeks, and prices are about the same. The 
commission men are not refusing any reasona- 
ble offer. We quote: Fancy, 12@13c; No.1 
10@lic; buckwheat, 8@%. Fancy extracted 
honey, 744c; amber, 64éc. Beeswax, 3ic. 

Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


AvBany, N. Y., agen 25.—Honey market is 
very dull. Stocks of both comb and extracted 
are lighter than we thought would be a month 
ago, when we thought we would have to carry 
over the season. The demand for houey here 
will be light until the new crop comes. Quota- 
tions are nominally—8@l3c for comb, and 5@6c 
for extracted. H.R. Wriocnur. 


CINCINNATI, April 18.—The honey market 
here is reassuming activity, and judging trom 
present indications, and the lateness of the sea- 
son, the last season’s crop will be consumed be- 
fore the arrival of the new. Amber extracted 
in barrels and cans,54@6%c; white clover, 
6}4@8 cents, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey fells at 12@15c. Beeswax, 
30 cents. Tue Fred W. Mots Co, 


Boston, May 14.—The demand for honey is 
extremely light, almost nothing, and supplies 
are heavy for this time of the year, and our 

rices therefore are largely nominal. We quote 
ancy white at 15@l6c; A No. 1, 14@15c; and 
Nc. 1, 14c, with mo call for under grades. Ex- 
tracted, from 6@7c. Biaxkek, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas City, April 18.—The demand for 
honey is a little better than it has been. Prices 
on strictly fancy comb are $2.50 per case, if not 
candied; the great trouble with the majority of 
honey coming from the West at present is that 
it is more or less candied, and about $2.00 to 
$2.25 is all we can get for it; amber is selling at 
$2.25 per case. Extracted is dull at 5@6c. Bees- 
wax in good demaud at 30c. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


New York, May 21.—The market on comb 
honey is decidedly dull and it is almost impos- 
sible to move large blocks. What little trade 
tnere is, is done in a small way. We quote 
nominally: Fancy white at 13c; No. 1at 12cy 
and amber at 10c; no demand for dark at all. 
Extracted is in fair demand at unchanged pri- 
ces, with a good supply. Beeswax remains firm 
at 30c, but we expect a decline very shortly. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, April 27.—White comb, 1-1b, 
sections, 114@12c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, 
white, 54@5c; light amber, 44 @4%c; amber 
3%@4%c; dark amber, 34@3%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 2744@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

A shipment of 300 cases extracted went for. 
ward the past week per steamer for Germany. 
Local trade is of light proportions. Quotable 
values remain as previously noted, but market 
is not firm at these figures. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
W hea consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 

199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


FANCY 
WANTED! 43S HONEY 
In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. ey Dg best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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PERFECT GOoops! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Beé-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 

The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. ro copy free. 

Address, 


the W, T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 





W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him‘and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK 


Manetnateems and carries in stock ever 
artice a ny uses, BEES AN 
QUEENS IN IN SEA 

i —Glen Cove, L. I. Catalog free. 





"Seems mention Bee Journal when ae ty 





ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No.1 Benetee by mail, $1. 





Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CoO., 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





q Bee-Supplies ! : : 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 


an oe 
‘ Don’t Wait AnyLonger to Buy. @ 
% Big Discount for Orders Now. % 
s ee 


. Write us to-day and say what you % 
% want, and get our prices. Newcatalog % 
% of 84 pages; it is free. 

" We also handle the famous 


% tioosier Incubators and Brooders. § 
C. M. Scott & Co. : 


Y 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
@ 





MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 


instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio. * 


Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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7 Dadant's Foundation %: 


Yéar 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. a0 adi... as. 
No SAGGING, Ne LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. : 
Why does it sell so well ? fiiior* than’ any oukers” Bostuse 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments, 
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What more can an 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth onthe Honey-Bee—Revwvised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co, Hil 
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PER DAY IS OUR CAPACITY ON 
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We hope and trust that every reader of the 
American Bee Journal now has our 1904 Catalog: 
If not, why not? 


B. LEWIS COMPANY, 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 
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